AMUSEMENTS
habitual criminal was not news, even if it was murder; convic-
tion of prostitutes was not news unless someone of note were
involved; and folly in the provinces had to be extremely original
to win a mention in the Metropolitan papers. Yet it was won-
derful, once they had learned the trick, how journalists could
conjure a mountain of news out of a molehill of fact. In 1922 a
few Well-clressecl young missionaries and a Bishop of the Mor-
mon Church in Utah came to London to make converts of both
sexes. A wild agitation was started against this 'Religion of Lust'.
The Daily Mail proclaimed that Mormoiiism was founded on
fraud, and that the only antidote to the insidious poison that the
missionaries were spreading was to banish them from England.
An editorial announced: cWc believe that the Mormon quest
for girl converts in this country sins against our best instincts. ...
Mormonism is a disgusting attempt to sanctify sensualism under
the garb of religion. Its purpose is the luring of innocent girls to
a life of misery. What Mormonism proffers to its simple-minded
victims is not honest marriage. We believe that this Mormon
quest for girl-victims nauseates every decent-minded person in
the country. The presence of the missionaries is a moral offence;
it should be regarded as a legal offence. Every Mormon mis-
sionary should be sent out of the country,5 Bishop Savage of the
Mormon Church, in an interview with a Daily Mail reporter,
said in reply to this attack: *If the Government tells us to quit,
we shall quit.' Nobody said cquit', however, because the Gov-
ernment knew as well as the newspapers themselves that Mor-
monism, despite its successful social undertakings in Utah, was
a dying, dated faith, which might attract a few cranky adherents
of either sex, but had long since abandoned its practice of
polygamy, which alone would-make it news.
Dancing was still the chief contemporary pastime. Journalists
wrote, pretending to be scandalized, of 'Nights in the Jazz
Jungle'. Jazz in the early Twenties meant heavily punctuated,
relentless rhythm, with drums, rattles, bells, whistles, hooters,
and twanging banjoes. The wild melancholy saxophone and
trumpet had not yet come to England. A Daily Mail feature-
writer described the atmosphere of 'Jazzmania': 'Women
dressed as men, men as women; youth in bathing drawers and
kimonos. Matrons moving about lumpily and breathing hard.
Bald, obese, perspiring men. Everybody terribly serious; not a
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